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not been definitely determined. Indeed, this must be left, for the pres- 
ent, among several other unexplained problems of the theatre, which we 
had intended to solve but were, to our regret, prevented from taking up. 

Mortimer Lamson Earle, 

Member of the American School 

of Classical Studies at Athens. 

III. A SIKYONIAN STATUE. 

[Plate VIII.] 

Of the mutilated marble statue found at Sikyon, as stated in the pre- 
ceding article,^ some mention has already been made in archaeological 
publications;^ but no exhaustive discussion has appeared of the quali- 
ties of the work and the interesting questions which it suggests.^ 

The statue^ represents a nude youth resting upon the left leg and with 
the back of the left hand upon the hip. A considerable portion of the 
bent left arm is missing. It was carved from a separate piece of marble, 
and was attached by metal pins, as is evident from the seven holes, with 
the trace of an eighth, which appear in the vertically cut surface to which 
it was secured. About this arm a himation is draped, and it falls, from a 
point just below the shoulder, in straight folds, with a gradual increase 
of fullness as it descends. Doubtless it originally reached the base 
of the statue and served as a support. As such, it is well motived ; for 
the sharpness of the folds shows that the fabric is of comparatively light 
texture, as can be gathered also from the manner in which it is held, the 

^Supplementary Report of the Excavations (pp. 286-7). 

^Seventh Annual Report Am. School, p. 46 (Merriam), with a cut from Scrihner's 
Magazine, 1888; Journ. Hell. Studies, 1888, p. 130 (Harrison). 

^ The plate which accompanies this article is made from an indifferent photograph 
by Panagopoulos of Athens, to which, with another similar one from a different point 
of view and a third photograph of the head, I have been limited in the preparation 
of this paper. The lack of a cast has necessarily left much to be desired. 

* The dimensions of the statue in its present condition are as follows : length of 
face, from roots of hair to end of chin, 0.16 m.; breadth of face, 0.11 m. ; measure 
over face from ear to ear, 0.21 m. ; height of forehead, 0.06 m. ; length of nose, about 
0.055 m. ; length of eye, 0.03 m.; of mouth, 0.035 m. ; distance of nose from ear, 
0.08 m. ; tip of lobe of ear below plane of outer angle of eye, 0.03 m. ; measure 
around chin and crown of head, 0.67 m. ; around head above curls, 0.56 m. ; over 
breast from arm-pit to arm-pit, 0.34 m. ; from throat to navel, 0.33 m. ; from navel 
to pubes, 0.12 m. ; between hips, 0.26 m. ; around waist, 0.71 m. ; from shoulder to 
shoulder, 0.35 m. ; from back of neck to small of back, 0.40 m. ; across back from 
arm-pit to arm-pit, 0.34 m. 
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hand upon the hip supporting easily the bulk of the weight without the 
appearance^ between wrist and arm-pit^ of a brooch or clasp to help 
hold it, such as we find elsewhere in a somewhat similar conception.^ 
Thus, the garment was practically a support, artistically a graceful 
relief to the nude figure. The statue is still further mutilated by the 
loss of the right arm from a little below the shoulder, the greater por- 
tion of the right leg, and somewhat less of the left, with the contiguous 
drapery. The membrum virile, which was not, as very commonly,^ 
carved separately and set in, is broken off; a considerable portion of 
the left side of the throat is missing, rendering restoration here neces- 
sary ; and the nose is somewhat mutilated, as well as the curls. The 
head was broken into three large pieces,^ which were still in contact. 
The greatest break comes just above the forehead, on the right side of 
the head, and may be distinguished in the photograph. The right arm 
was extended, as is shown by the direction of the remaining portion ; 
the motive of this will be considered later in connection with the iden- 
tification of the statue. The pupils of the eyes were not plastically 
indicated, but were painted red, and traces of the yellow coloring of 
the hair were plainly visible just after the unearthing of the head. 

The surface of the marble — the provenience of which I am unable to 
state — is somewhat corroded ; but the fine Greek workmanship remains 
plainly evident ; and the finish was most careful in all parts of the 
statue except the hair, of which more below. 

The following questions naturally suggest themselves with reference 
to our statue : first, whether it represents a god or a man ; second, if the 
former, what god is represented ; third, what motives known to the 
history of Greek sculpture does the work embody ; fourth, to what age 
of Greek sculpture is it to be referred, to what school, and, perchance, 
to what artist. 

^ Cf. Hermes in Berlin (Verzeichniss der ant. SkulptureUy No. 196) ; brooch on left 
shoulder, left hand extended, garment (chlamys) falling around and below left arm ; 
Hermes on Ephesian columna caelata (Fr.-Wolt., 1242-3, Overbeck, Plastiki^) ii, 
p. 97) ; sequel to preceding motive, chlamys has slipped from shoulder bringing 
brooch in bend of left arm (left hand on hip). In connection with this last figure, 
it may be mentioned that, in attitude, it corresponds very closely with the figure of 
an athlete in an Attic relief of the fourth cent, b, c. figured in the Annalij 1862, tav. 
d^agg. M (text by Michaelis, ih. pp. 208-16). 

^Cf. Berlin originals, Verzeichn.^ Nos. 258, 259 (Satyrs of "Periboetos" type), 
Fr.-Wolt., No. 1578 (Eros of Centocelle), etc. 

^ Two small fragments filling fractures in the curls were also found: now probably 
lost. 
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As regards the first question, there can scarcely be a doubt that we 
have before us the statue of a god. A consideration of the whole form 
and character of the work precludes the supposition that the artist was 
elaborating portraiture of any sort. There are no features of actual 
human personality ; on the contrary, the whole is pervaded with the 
spirit of ideality. Nor can it be considered an ideal athlete or ephebe 
portrait ; for neither is the muscular development such as to warrant 
this opinion, nor is the pose that of an athlete : one of the most char- 
acteristic features — ^though not adequately rendered in the photograph 
— ^is a plump fullness and a heavy sensuous droop about the region of 
the loins that show a far different character. The body is languid, 
and far more suggestive of soft, seductive ease than of the palma no- 
bilis: in fact, I can find no better expression of the whole spirit and 
character of the body than the admirable words in which Overbeck^ 
describes the Praxitelean satyr-type : Zu ringen und zu kdmpfen oder 
selbst zu einem eilenden Botengange wurde dieser Satyrkorper nicht tau- 
gen, fur ihn passt nur das freie Umherstrdfen, ein Tanz mit den 
Nymphen oder diese behdbige Ruhe, die wir vor uns sehn und welche ihn 
von oben bis unten durchdringt und selbst fur den Arm auf die Hufte 
einen Stutzpunkt suchen Idsst. Attention should also here be called 
to the fullness of the breasts and the distinctly feminine form of the 
shoulders, to which further reference will be made. It is not, however, 
to be assumed, from the implied comparison with the Praxitelean satyr, 
that we have before us a type intermediate between god and man. The 
expression of the features, though sensuous, is yet lofty and ideal. It is 
plain, then, that it is the statue of a god ; and let us attempt to answer 
the question. What god is represented ? 

The opinion that we have here a Dionysos was broached in the first 
instance by M. Kabbadias ; indeed, he made his assumption before 
it had been demonstrated that head and torso were parts of the same 
statue. To this he appears to have been led by a certain likeness to 
the so-called Ariadne head.^ It seems proper to refer here to this des- 
ignation, inasmuch as it was made public at the time in the daily 'Ec/)?/- 
fjL€pi<; of Athens, and was followed in a brief report on the excavations 
at Sikyon, published in the New York Evening Post in 1888. It is also 
accepted as probable by Miss Harrison,^^ while Professor Merriam" left 
the question an open one by describing the statue simply as " a naked 

8 Plastik(.^\ II, p. 42. »See Fb.-Wolt., No. 1490, for data in regard to this head. 

^^Journ. Hell. Stud., ut supra. ^^ Seventh Ann. Report Am. School^ ut supra. 
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male figure of pronounced feminine type/' Allowing this assumption 
to rest for the present, let us seek to gain firmer ground by a process of 
elimination. Considerable stress should be laid upon the feminine forms 
of our statue, particulai'ly the breasts and the shoulders. Such shoul- 
ders appear in statues of Apollo, Dionysos, Eros, and (rarely) Hermes.^^ 
An identification with Hermes is to be excluded, inasmuch as there is 
not a hint of the swift messenger of the gods, nothing of the lightness 
and lithe ephebic or mellephebic vigor which characterizes the youthful 
Hermes type. Eros also must be stricken from the list ; for there is 
in our statue no trace of wings, which are required in an Eros,^^ to say 
nothing of the greater boyishness of most of the types of Eros. 

We have then to decide between Apollo and Dionysos — a task by 
no means easy. The statues of the youthful Apollo exhibit a boy of 
graceful and agile form, with an inherent capacity for action, as in the 
Sauroktonos.^* On the contrary, we find in our statue an inertia, a 
fleshiness about the body, not marked enough to be in any wise gross, 
and yet plainly and skilfully suggested. We have this much, then, to 
urge in favor of the identification with Dionysos ; and we can find still 
further support for it. The statue was found in the theatre, which 
was consecrated to Dionysos, who had moreover at Sikyon a temple in 

^^ Cf. the Florence statue (Fr.-Wolt., No. 1534). I am unable at present to give 
another instance. Even in this figure there is a plump firmness about the shoulders 
distinctly at variance with our statue. 

^^ On this question, see Furtvt angler (op. Roscher, art. Eros, p. 1350) : Von Anfang 
an erscheint Eros als Knabe oder Mellephebe gehildet und mit Flugeln ausgerilstet. Par- 
ticularly also the following : Ungeflugelte Bildung des Eros ist nirgends als beabsichtigtj 
sondern nur aus Nachldssigkeit erstanden und zwar namentUch in spdtrdmischer Zeit zu 
konstatierenj wo man die Fliigel bei bekannten Typen zuweilen auch an Statuen aus Be- 
quemlichkeit wegliess (l. c, p. 1369). We have, of course, in the present instance noth- 
ing either nachldssig or spdtrdmisch ; as wingless, may be mentioned the St. Peters- 
burg torso (Fr.-W., 217), a replica of the same original as the Sparta torso (Fr.-W., 
No. 218), which latter shows evident traces of wings. Of. also the wingless group in 
Berlin ( Verz. 150) to which the designation Eros und Psyche (?) is given and favored, 
obwohl das ubrigens nicht gerade unerldssliche Abzeichen der Flugel den Figuren fehlt. 

^* Of. Baumeister, DenJcmdl., s. v., Apollon, p. 95 sqq. ; especially p. 98, where we 
read : Die grosse Menge der sonst erhaltenen Apollonstatuen geben den Charakter wieder, 
welchen Praxiteles seinem Sauroktonos aufgeprdgt hatie : eines Epheben von schlanker Bildung, 
Kraft und Zartheit der Glieder vereinigend, zwischen Hermes und Dionysos die Mitte hal- 
tend. Cf. the remark of Furtw angler (op. Roscher, p. 467) : Die Korperformen 
[^des ApolQ sind regelmdssig sehr jugendlich und weich, oft denen des Dionysos sich ndhernd. 
I am well aware that it is frequently diflScult to distinguish mutilated statues of Dio- 
nysos from those of Apollo, and the attempted restorations are frequently dubious ; 
cf. Brunn, Beschreib. der Olyptothek, Nos. 97, 103. Examples might be multiplied. 
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the immediate vicinity — fjuera to Oearpov, in the words of Pausanias. 
This argument^ while of some value as corroborative testimony^ is 
worth but little per se, for we find a statue of Apollo in the great 
theatre of Dionysos at Athens.^^ 

But it may here be urged, in favor of the identification as Apollo, 
that the face of our statue has an expression too lofty and intellectual 
for the youthful Dionysos. This objection may be satisfactorily 
answered, if we consider on what it chiefly rests, namely, the high 
forehead. For the mouth, though not broad as in Satyr-faces, will be 
found full and sensuous, while the cheeks and chin sink so softly into 
the unusually full throat that the uncommon heaviness here strikes 
one immediately when the statue is viewed in profile. Furthermore, 
a high forehead is precisely what we find in Seilenoi and Satyrs ; ^^ and 
the apparent lowness of the brow in many statues of Dionysos is due 
to the arrangement of the hair or to the head-band across the upper 
part of the forehead, while the height of forehead is noticeable only 
in those statues of Apollo which exhibit some such arrangement of 
hair about the face as in our figure.^^ We have, also, a noteworthy 
instance of a sweet femininity and quite as much intellectuality in a 
head in the Berlin Museum,^^ which was at first, like the Sikyonian, 
assumed to be that of a female, but has been unhesitatingly declared 
to be a Dionysos by an authority so competent as Furtwangler. 

We have next to consider what Greek sculptural motives the statue 
embodies : (1) the general pose of the body and legs ; (2) the evident 

^^ Cf. on this subject Schreibek (Mittheilungen Athen., ix, p. 248), whose arguments 
against Waldstein's athlete hypothesis seem convincing. He would make the familiar 
Athenian figure an original by Kallimachos the Karar-n^irexvos. The statue, accord- 
ing to him, is that of Apollo Daphnephoros, the chair of whose priest we find in the 
theatre : cf. ut supra. 

^^ Cf. the airoa-Koirevcov (Fr.-W., No. 1429). The comparison of Sokrates with his 
high forehead to a Seilenos is well known. 

" Cf. the so-called Ariadne head (Fk.-W., No. 1490). Many statues of Dionysos 
have low brows, but the same is true of heads of Apollo: cf. the. Belvedere and Apol- 
lino, with the high forehead (fourth-century type), with Fr.-Wolt., Nos. 222-4. 

^^ Verz., No. 118 ; Furtwangler, Sammlung Sabouroff, Tafel xxiii. Gefundm zu 
Athen beim I/ykabettos. Hohe 0,24. Oesichtsldnge 0,12. — Pentelischer Marmor (Furt- 
wangler, I. C.J Note 1 under text). The marked femininity of the face, the sweet- 
ness of expression and the high forehead are points of comparison with our statue 
which at once struck me. Wir haben hievj says Furtwangler, einen ganz unversehrteny 
etwas unterlebensgrossen Dionysoskopf vor unSy der aus einem attischen Atelier der Zeit des 
Praxiteles selbst stammt. 
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motive of the left arm ; (3) the probable motive of the lost right arm ; 
(4) the head and arrangement of hair. 

As regards the pose^ we observe that the weight of the body rests 
on the left leg, and that there is a corresponding graceful sway in the 
hips and loins. As is admitted, on the testimony of Pliny ^^ and the 
evidence of replicas of the Doryphoros and other statues, Polykleitos 
was the first to introduce into Greek sculpture the distinction which is 
well described by the German terms Standbein and Spidbein — the leg 
on which the weight of the body rests and that which is free to pose 
in any one of several graceful attitudes. Praxiteles added a graceful 
sweep and curve of the body, giving to it, as a whole, a sort of S-shape. 
This is admirably exemplified in the Olympian Hermes. The Prax- 
itelean type is at once evident in our Sikyonian statue, and that, too, 
not as a novelty but as part of the common stock of artistic tradition. 

Concerning the left arm there are several points to consider. The 
left hand supported on the hip is noted as a favorite motive with Prax- 
iteles, though it may have had an earlier origin. It is easily demon- 
strable that the resting of the left hand on the hip may be so motived 
as to express more than one artistic idea. Let us take, for example, a 
satyr-statue of the Periboetos type (e, g,, Berlin originals Nos. 258, 
259; Overbeck, Pl(istik^^\ ii, p. 41). Here we see the back of the 
left hand resting softly against the side, rather below the hip : this, 
together with the graceful and delicate pose of the whole figure, may 
fairly be considered as the fully developed Praxitelean motive. This 
is essentially the position of the hand in our Sikyonian statue, though 
here there is a fuller and firmer resting of the back of the hand against 
the side, which, in a draped statue of an elderly man, would give 
an air of dignified composure. If the motive were that in which 
the back of the hand is turned outward and the knuckles rest firmly 
against the side, there would be a greater sturdiness, a certain holding 
of force in reserve, particularly when accompanied by a firmer pose 
of the whole body.^ The same may be said of the position of the 

^^MN, xxxiY. 66; cf. Oyekbeck, Schriflquellm, No. 967. 

^^ It is instructive to observe the eflPect of the supporting of the right hand upon 
the side (in the instance about to be cited, fingers outward in plain view, thumb be- 
hind) in the figure of Pelops from the east pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olym- 
pia. Cf. Fr.-W., p. 125 : Nicht ohne Absicht scheint fur ihn der Kunstler die sdhsthe- 
wvsste, fast trotzige Haltung gewdhlt zu hahen : den Kopf etwas zuruekgeworferij die Hand 
in die Seite gestemmtj steht er seines Sieges hewusst da. A somewhat similar attitude in a 
nude Poseidon statuette is described (Fr.-W., No. 1763) as mehr enei-gisch ah stolz 
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hand with the fingers extended forward, the thumb behind, to us per- 
haps the most common and natural of these attitudes. 

It is essential here to give in historical sequence a brief list of in- 
stances of the left hand supported against the side more or less in the 
manner of the Sikyonian statue. From the Parthenon we have the 
following : (1) Standing semi-draped male figure on w, frieze (Mi- 
chaelis, 9. 1. 1) ; in which the left hand rests rather below and somewhat 
behind hip : cf. Carrey's drawing ap. Michaelis. (2) Standing male 
figure on e. frieze (Michaelis, 14. iii, 19), back of left hand on hip, 
staff under right arm, also draped. Together with these may be 
grouped a number of Attic reliefs in which the traces of Pheidian 
art are evident. I give the numbering of the casts ap, Friederichs- 
Wolters. (3) Standing figure of Asklepios (Fr.-W., No. 1070), the 
familiar draped type resting on staff with left hand concealed in gar- 
ment and supported on hip. Such figures have a close likeness to 
that cited above from the E. frieze of the Parthenon.^^ As Overbeck 
{Plasti¥^\ I, pp. 274, 279) has no hesitation in deriving the seated 
statues of Asklepios (cult-statues), whether through Alkamenes or Ko- 
lotes, from the Zeus of Pheidias ; so we may claim the standing figures 
of Asklepios on the reliefs as Attic and Pheidian, in view particularly of 
the Parthenon figure alluded to above. Similar figures are Fr-Wolt., 
Nos. 1085, 1196. It is not always possible to determine whether the back 
of the hand rests on the hip or whether the doubled hand holding a por- 
tion of the robe rests the knuckles upon the hip. This latter posture in 
connection with a more erect position of body, necessitating the firmer 
holding of the robe, is expressive of sturdier dignity. This position 
of the hand we have clearly in the Berlin statue VerzeicL, No. 71, and 
apparently in the fine statue of Sophokles in the Lateran (Fr.-Wolt., 
No. 1307). For left hand on hip, c/., also, Fr.-Wolt., Nos. 1085, 1147, 
1150, 1151, 1161, 1195, 1196, 1445. To these should be added, as 
Praxitelean, the Periboetos satyrs (e. g., Berlin Verz., Nos. 258, 259) ; 
the Hermes of the columna caelata (Overbeck, Plastik,^^^ ii, 97 ; Fr.- 
Wolt., No. 1242-3) ; an athlete in an Athenian relief previously cited 
(Annali, 1862, tav, Jf). An archaistic Hermes on the "Altar of the 
Twelve Gods'' in the Louvre (Fr.-Wolt., No. 422) stands stiffly with 
left hand on hip. A standing figure of Ammon from Pergamon may 

21 Cf. Fr.-Wolt., pp. 327, 328j for some remarks on the connection between such 
reliefs from Parthenon and other sculptures. 
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be added — a draped figure with left hand on hip, reminding one 
strongly of Attic work. 

In the preceding list we have either Attic works or at least Attic 
types. Since it appears already in Pheidian art, it is plain that the 
motive in question in its more general aspect cannot be called Praxi- 
telean ; but there seems no just ground for refusing it this title, when 
it appears as developed in the more restricted type of the fourth cen- 
tury, and as applied to nude or nearly nude youthful male statues. 

As regards the right arm, it is evident from the remaining portion 
that it was at least somewhat extended ; and, in consonance with the 
rest of the figure, it may most readily be assumed that it was sup- 
ported upon an object of some height. If the figure is Dionysos, this 
object may with great probability have been the familiar thyrsus. An 
interesting comparison may here be made between our statue and a 
relief on one side of a white marble disk in Berlin ( Verz., No. 1042), 
found at Gabii, thus described : in flaeherem Relief und fluchtiger 
ausgefukrt die stehende Figur desjimgen Dionysos in Chiton [.^] und 
Umwurf \_Himation1y auf einen Stab {Thyrsos) gelehnt; aiif Fehen 
neben ihm brennt eine Flamme, Bomische Arbeit The figure looks 
toward the spectator's right and somewhat downward ; the left hand 
is supported on the hip, the hair seems to be gathered in a knot on the 
back of the neck, the right arm is bent sharply at the elbow and the 
hand, held high, grasps the thyrsus ; the weight of the body rests on 
the left leg, the right is bent in the same manner as the left leg of the 
Ephesian Hermes. The points in common with the Sikyonian stetue 
are the following : (1) left hand on hip ; (2) weight on left leg ; (3) 
right arm raised; (4) garment (himation) over left arm — although in the 
disk figure it is draped over the left shoulder, and, leaving the left elbow 
bare, falls in front of the left arm as far as the knee, being then brought 
around behind the figure and looped from before over the bent right 
arm. It seems not improbable that the Eoman disk figure goes back 
to a much earlier Greek original ; and one is reminded of the Diony- 
sos by Euty chides in the house of Asinius Pollio.^ The comparison 
afibrds us, at all events, an interesting parallel ; and, aside from this, 
the thyrsus seems the most natural explanation for the position of the 
right arm in our statue. 

As regards the position of the head, I fancied I could detect, in 

22 0VEBBECK, PlasHm, II, 135. 

3 
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the inclination toward the right with the gaze turned toward the left, 
something borrowed from the Alexander type, which is undoubtedly 
due to Lysippos.^^ But if there is just reason for this conjecture, the 
motive is here merely hinted at ; it is already an artistic commqn- 
place of the post-Lysippian epoch. But we have particularly to notice 
the free handling of the hair, reminding in a measure of the heads of 
Alexander, in which we have, as in the Sikyonian statue, a simple 
arrangement of the locks, which are drawn down from the crown of 
the head and curl freely upward over the forehead and temples, falling 
somewhat lower on the neck behind.^* This, so far as I am aware, we 
do not observe in the Praxitelean types and can hardly date earlier 
than Lysippos, to whom, indeed, it seems attributable. It is the germ 
of the treatment in later types, such as the Pergamene figures, where 
we see the hair, as in the Laocoon and the busts of Zeus, rising in a sort 
of halo about the head and face. The conception of this arrangement 
may, of course, be sought earlier. We have, in a diskobolos of Attic 
type^^ and in the Eubuleus of Praxiteles, ephebic figures in which the 
short hair is secured simply by a band or fillet, in strong contrast 
with the Attic krobylos^^ in vogue till the middle of the fifth century 
B. c, though scarcely appearing on the Parthenon.^^ In our statue, 
the hair behind and above the line of curls exhibits very rough and 
superficial workmanship, and was evidently not intended to be seen. 
We observe, also, the great fullness of this portion of the head, more 
noticeable in profile. Taking this in connection with the presence of 
a number of holes in the marble above the line of the curls, we may 
conclude that the head had some sort of decoration, which concealed 
the unfinished upper portion. We observe the same workmanship 
in other statues with a similar arrangement of hair about the face and 
with indubitable traces of wreaths.^^ What more natural, then, than 

^^ On this subject, cf. Baumeister, Denkm.j s. v., Alexandros, and particularly Emer- 
son in Am. Journ. Arch., vol. ii, pp. 408-13; vol. iii, pp. 243-60. Cf. Overbeck, 
Plastik(^\ II, p. 110 sqq., in regard to portraits of Alexander by Lysippos. 

^* We see this, also, in the Monte Cavallo colossi, which exhibit traces of Lysip- 
pian influence. 

2s Fr.-Wolt., No. 465 ; Overbeck, PlastiU^), i, p. 276. 

2^ Schreiber, Miitheil. Inst. Athen.j viii, p. 246 f. 

^^ Cf. Miitheil. Inst. Athen., viii, p. 262, a figure in der Gruppe der schonen Greise, der 
Thallophoren. 

^® Cf. FR.-WoiiT., No. 1283 (Asklepios?) for arrangement of hair, for high forehead, 
and for a certain community of expression {e.g., similarity of mouth) with our statue. 
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to suppose^ about the head of our statue^ an ivy-wreath of bronze^ with 
broad^ full leaves ? 

The height of the forehead^ as already shown^ though not necessar 
rily conflicting^ yet seems unusual in a Dionysos. Furtwangler^ in his 
excellent notice of the Berlin head^ already referred to^^^ says that it 
can be none other than that of Dionysos on account of the fillet in the 
hair which touches the middle of the forehead and there conceals the 
roots of the hair — a characteristic of Dionysos. Die gewbhnliche Binde, 
he continues^ wurde bekanntlich viel welter hinten im Haare getragen. 
In dlterer Zeit tragi Dionysos ganz regelmdssig dm Epheuhranz um das 
Haupt und dieser scheint audi unserem Kopfe nicht gefehlt zu haben ; 
eine schrdge Reihe kleiner Locher hinter dem Vorderhaar (darin z. Th, 
nock Reste eiserner Stifle) zeugen davon, dass ein soldier aus Metall- 
bldttern angesetzt war. Here we have something parallel to our statue. 
From the end of the fifth century there appears in figures of Dionysos^ 
besides the wreath or instead of it^ a broad fillet, like that previously 
described, above the middle of the forehead. This arrangement, derived 
from the symjDOsial habits of the time and explained by Diodorus 
Siculus (ly. 4.4), was adopted as a peculiar attribute of Dionysos, and 
from it he derived the epithet fjbLTpr]<^6po<i. This fillet, originally 
separate from the wreath, as we see it in the Berlin head, was later 
for the most part adorned Avith ivy-leaves and ivy-berries, and came 
to form an integral part of the wreath {mit dem Kranze zu einem 
Ganzen verbunden). Such an arrangement is common in terracottas 
of Asia Minor and marbles of the Roman period. Can we now 
assume any such arrangement in the case of our statue ? That the 
fillet was not indicated in the marble is at once evident ; and without a 
cast it is impossible to state whether it might have been formed in 
metal and connected with the wreath. It is worthy of note, and plain 
in the photograph, that the hair immediately over the forehead is, near 
its roots, in noticeably lower relief than the waving locks which rise 
above it, and that, in the depressions of the curls at either side, a metal 
fillet might have rested with the wreath. This point, however, can- 
not at present be fully settled. 

Before leaving this subject, I must again call attention to the paper 
of Furtwangler which has been previously quoted. He has summed 

though No. 1283 is bearded. It may be added that the fullness of the back of the 
head is far more Praxitelean than Ljsippian. 
^^Sammlung Sabouroff^ text to Taf. xxiii. 
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up and characterized the features of the Berlin head in words which 
apply in great part to our statue, as well, although the eye is here not 
so deeply set. The breadth of the root of the nose is certainly notice- 
able ; and we have also the same peculiar fullness of the chin and 
throat, which in our statue is even more marked than in the Berlin head. 

The epoch and school to which our statue belongs will now be con- 
sidered. As we have seen, it has in it no elements earlier than Prax- 
iteles, while the treatment of the hair and perhaps the position of the 
head are rather Lysippian-. We must, indeed, admit that a distinct- 
ively Sikyonian element in the work cannot be proved to any marked 
extent, and it is certainly not in any way strongly Lysippian. It par- 
takes rather of the character of a generalized post- Alexandrine or 
Hellenistic art. At the same time, we see in it no trace of the over- 
wrought pathos of the Pergamene and Rhodian schools, or of the 
archaistic tendencies of Pasiteles. These considerations will weigh in 
approximating the date of the work, particularly if we bear in mind 
that all its characteristics appear as fixed artistic elements an<} in no 
wise as inventions. That the work is Sikyonian is unquestionable. 

The later history of Sikyonian sculpture is known to us through 
scattered references, especially in Pliny. Inscriptions also have of late 
come most serviceably to our aid. According to Pliny, Greek sculp- 
ture fell into decay after the time of Lysippos and his immediate suc- 
cessors, to revive again in Ol. clvi. As has already been said, we have 
in our statue nothing of this ars renata, as it is known to us in the 
later schools. It must then be attributed to one of the successors of 
Lysippos ; and, as we can trace no strong Lysippian elements in it, to 
some artist not under the immediate sway of the master — to one who 
displayed a spirit rather pan-Hellenic than Sikyonian. 

So far as we can estimate on the data of Pliny, the activity of the 
artists named as followers of Lysippos must have continued into the 
latter portion of the third century b. c. Our knowledge on this sub- 
ject may be resumed as follows — The pupils of Lysippos, who accord- 
ing to Pliny flourished Ol. cxiii,^^ were Daippos, Boedas, Euthykrates 
son of Lysippos, Phanis, Euty chides. Chares of Lindos ;^^ of whom Eu- 
tychides and Daippos, on the same authority,^ flourished Ol. cxxi, 
i. e,, about a generation later than their master. Euthykrates had a 
disciple Teisikrates,^ while Xenokrates is mentioned as disciple of 

^^ HNj XXXIV. 51 ; Overbeck, SchriftqueUenj No. 1443. 

31 Of. Overbeck, Schrifiqvdlen, No. 1516. ^^ jjj^^ i ^ 33 j^j^^ xxxiv. 67. 
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either Euthykrates or Teisikrates.^ From Pausanias, we learn that 
Eutychides had a disciple Kantharos, a Sikyonian.^ Furthermore, 
the inscriptions collected by Lowy (Inschr, gr, Bildhauer) show that 
the Sikyonian Thoinias son of Teisikrates was the son and disciple of 
Teisikrates son of Thoinias. The name of this Thoinias son of Teisi- 
krates, moreover, occurs in the Sikyonian inscription No. 2, published 
above, and assigned to the second half of the third century b. c. 
Starting from Lysippos,^ we may draw up the following artistic 

genealogy ; 

Lysippos 

\ 

Daippos Boedas Euthykrates Phanis Eutychides Chares 

fl. 01. cxxi son of Lysippos fl. 01. cxxi of Lindos 



I I Kantharos 

Xenokrates Teisikrates of Sikyon 

son of Thoinias 
fl. 01. cxv-cxxiv ? 

Thoinias 

son of Teisikrates 

in inscr. at Sikyon 

circa 240 b. c. 

From the date assigned to the above-mentioned Sikyonian inscrip- 
tion, we may conclude that Teisikrates son of Thoinias flourished about 
Ol. cxxviii-ix, and that Thoinias his son continued his activity to 
about Ol. cxxxvi. But, according to Pliny {HN, xxxiv. 52), between 
the time of Eutychides and Ol. CLVI cessavit ars ; so that Thoinias 
may be reckoned among the last of Lysippos^ successors. 

Hence, we may say so much: — First; we have a statue of the 
youthful Dionysos, of good workmanship, a product of Sikyonian 
art : second; we may assign this work, on grounds of Greek art- 
history, presumably, to the third century b. c. and to one of the more 
distant followers of Lysippos ; third; we know that Thoinias son of 
Teisikrates was active at Sikyon and elsewhere in the Greek world 
in the middle and latter half of the third century b. c. : fourth ; we 
have in our work a certain pan-Hellenistic spirit, such as we may 
apprehend could have been exhibited by Thoinias. 

Berlin, Mortimer Lamson Earle, 

August 6, 1889. Member of the American School 

of Classical Studies at Athens. 

^ HN, XXXIV. 83. 35 Paus., vi. S. 6. 

^* Who was avTodidaKTos, according to Pliny, MN, xxxiv. 61. 
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